HIS  RELATION   TO  ART

filled with the breath of a new and larger and saner
life; he would be a teacher and trainer of men.

The love of the prec-i.se, the exact, the methodical,
is characteristic of an age of machinery, of a com-
mercial and industrial age like ours. These things
are indispensable in the mill and counting-house,
but why should we insist upon them in poetry?
Why should we cling to an arbitrary form like the
sonnet ? Why should we insist upon a perfect rhyme,
as if it was a cog in a wheel ? Why not allow and
even welcome tlu* freedom of half-rhymes, or sug-
gestive rhymes ? Why, anyway, fold back a sen-
tence or idea to get it into a prescribed arbitrary
form P Why should we call this verse-tinkering and
verse-shaping art, when it is only artifice? Why
should we call the man who makes one pretty con-
ceit rhyme with another pretty conceit an artist, and
deny the term to the man whose sentences pair with
great laws and force's ?

Of course it is much easier for a poet to use the
regular verse forms and verse language than it is to
dispense with them; that is, a much less poetic cap-
ital is required in the former case than in the latter.
The stock forms and the stock language count for
a good deal. A very small amount of original talent
may cut quite an imposing figure in the robes of the
great, masters, Require the poet to divest himself
of I hem, antl to speak in the language of men and
in the spirit of real things, and see how he fares.
140an is like going from a warm, perfumed interior,
